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EVERLASTING YOUTH. 


What are the conditions of keeping these 
prospects always more fresh and green? I 
will name three, without pretending to ex- 
haust the subject. First, always be learning 
something that lies out of the routine of daily 
work, and so keep clear of the ruts and the 
treadmills. The mischief is, that men grow 
into the machinery they use, and are whirled 
round as one of the spokes of the wheel. In 
this way we fail to carry with us through 
life the child’s curiosity and sense of wonder; 
and the daily miracles that God works in us 
and about us are hidden from our eyes. 
Think of the people who are rolled round 
every twenty-four hours on the surface of this 
planet, with the stones and the trees, held to 
it. and rooted in it, almost as much as they. 
Farmers there are who are not men upon 
farms, ministers who are not men in pulpits, 
mechanics who are not men in shops, bankers 
who are not men in banks, house. keepers who 
are not women in the house, whose woman- 
hood that is does not rise serenely over its 
work, but goes under it. Always to be learn- 
ing something out of our routine keeps us 
above it and in command of it, without being 
sucked under by it, and buried in it. Yea, 
we see, by-and-by, how our business stands 
related to higher things, and what golden 
threads may run into it and glorify it, and 
lift it away from the drudgeries of this world. 
Then we make our occupation the centre 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFES. 
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about which a great deal of knowledge crys- 
tallizes, and grows clear; and, like Hugh 
Miller with his sledge-hammer, we may lay 
open a fossil and a chapter of the creation at 
the same time, and with the same blow. 
Otherwise our business grapples us, and we 
go under it, and our thoughts only creep 
round in its channels, which, like the brooks 
we angled in, grew dull, and sedgy, and near- 
ly dry. That is the history of those persons 
in whom all the young enthusiasm has burned 
out and left them only a human shell, and 
the world has them in its chilling embrace. 
The outer set of faculties is soon to grow dull 
when the inner set has not been touched at 
all. Always to be learning something out of 
the routine and above it—something that 
subordinates it and glorifies it,—if put at the 
beginning into the plan of life, would prevent 
the work of any household from degenerating 
into drudgery, and keep its leisure hours 
from the bane of moral indolence. It would 
save womanhood from its worst collapse ; for 
when physical life has shed all its adornings, 
what are they to the fresh ones which follow 
them, if a higher intelligence and a spiritual 
life hold a finer brush and chisel, and bring 
out a richer and more celestial grace? And 
how different will religion become, when 
woman’s deeper and finer intuitions, instead 
of being smothered, or locked in, shall have 
the culture of such a life-plan! Men, left to 


themselves, are great bunglers in theology. 
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You see what work they have made of it, in 
the scragged and dry creeds they have set 
up. If woman, instead of being moulded 
passively by its priesthood, and accepting its 
theology as a tradition, would cultivate her 
finer and deeper intuitions, by giving them a 
broader and higher intelligence, what plastic 
power might she have over the creeds, and be 
their living soul, and their inspiring song, 
and sift all the old inhumanity out of them. 
There is a world of truth in the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the English Church, but it is truth 
in the fossil ; and there is one woman of that 
church, who, in three of her poems, as I read 
them, has given us more theology that 
breathes and pulses with the inner life than 
can be found in its sermons and creeds, 
Always to be learning something above our 
daily work, and which commands it and 
glorifies it is the first condition, then, of ever- 
lasting youth. 

There is another: always to be doing some- 
thing out of and beyond the circle of private 
and personal interest ; not here and there, and 
now and then, and when some agent comes 
along for contributions; but always, and as 
one of the cherished objects of the heart. 
The poorest man that lives can ill afford to 
keep his scanty treasure all to himself, for 
bis sense of poverty will be twofold, unless he 


becomes the almoner of some chariti:s to|ing threefold, learning, doing, praying ; not 
others. He must give out his life, or he will! once, but always, and having their places ig 


lose it; and the smaller it is, the more im- 
perative becomes the necessity that it shall 
go forth and return in double measure. For 
every one must die spiritually, and become 
at length a withered limb upon the social 
body, if the end he lives for is not cut of and 
beyond himself and his private affairs. And 
it will be sure to be in himself and keep 
there unless he choose some good cause suited 
to his powers, and adopt it and cherish it as 


his own, and thus get a link between himself 


and the race, through which come the never- 
ceasing pulse-beats of humanity. He need 
not go far, nor look long. He will find it in 
his own church, denomination or community, 
where the work is waiting for him exactly 
suited to his unused faculties, waiting to break 
the seal from them and set them free. Hence 
the great benefit of being a living member of 
some church or denomination, through which 
flows the finer life-blood of our human nature, 
if for no other reason, to keep a man from the 
dry rot of selfish individuality and isolation. 

There is one more condition, and one sug- 
gested by my text. “ Rejoice evermore” is 
the apostle’s exhortation, and immediately 
after, as if having something to do with it, 
“pray without ceasing.” Of course he does 
not mean the rite of prayer, which is periodi- 
cal, but the heart, or substance of it, which is 








a perpetual opening. This makes the thou 
chime with our doctrine—the unlockin 
those inner chambers which look toward 
the east, and give us the Lord as our sun-tig 
ing, and our unclouded peace. Our spiritual 
faculties lie inmost, and so they are the Jag 
to open into perfect flower and fruit. And 
it is one of the rich provisions of our endoy. 
ment, that when our natures are unfolded ig 
their divine order, as sense becomes mom 
dull, the*spiritual power, if touched at all, be 
comes more clear, strovg-and sight-seei 
So that the prospect ever widens and brighteng 
to the last. These belong to the com 
sations of life. If we started on the Switzer 
side struggling with self, and wrestling with 
temptation, climbing sometimes up hills of 
ice, we are sure to gain the summits where the 
Divine scenery lies soft and sweet upon the 
soul. And this is prayer without ceasing, 
It is when the stages of doubt, denial and de 
bate, have all been passed and done with, 
when evil has been resisted and cleared away 
from us, and the peace of sin forgiven hag 
been given us, and we apprehend God, not 
through blind and traditionary belief, but 
through the clarified consciousness ; and then 
we join hands with the elders before the 
throne, and the sons of God shouting for joy, 
And this is eternal youth, its conditions be 


our plan of life. And they will be sure t 
reach all the wards and ranges of our nature, 
and throw them wide open successively to the 
full enjoyment of their objects; from youth, 
that senses so keenly the things of this world, 
to age, whose hairs grow silvery in the dawn 
of the world to come. I wish this subject) 
could make its just appeal to those who cam 
now decide for themselves whether existence” 
shall be to them a short-lived pleasure, or am) 
everlasting beauty and joy. 1 wish its mee 
sage could reach every young person who is” 
given over to moral indolence and insensibil- 
ity. These conditions neglected, they will” 
sink under the burden of the day as others 
have done; or, if they have no burdens, sink 
into vacancy—the soul poor and wrinkled as 
soon as the animal spirits have exhaled, and 
the sparkle of the hour is gone. These con 
ditions observed, the mind and the heart will 
never grow old; the shallow gifts and graces 
of the outward person will fade, only that 
higher and better ones may take their place; > 
life ends, not on the northern side, but in 
landscapes of more than Tuscan richness and 
beauty, where the rote is always fresh, and 
the leaf is always green, and where the body” 
never wrinkles and decays, because the soul 7 
puts on the bloom of immortality —Dr. E. H.7 
Sears, in Unitarian Review, for January. 


FRIENDS’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

ON SOME ASPECTS OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Nearly two years ago, when the temper- 
ance agitation, called the “women’s cru- 
sade,” was running high in Brooklyn, one of 
the most noted clergymen of that city was 
reported as saying, substantially, in his pub- 
lic address, that the movement was a part of 
the great battle that must be fought in every 
generation by the spiritual against the ani- 
mal man. Our observation must assure us 
that his conception of human nature is by no 
means exceptional. If I could see that this 
view is as true and helpful as it is prevalent, 
I would leave it undisturbed. I refer to the 
supposed ineradicable antagonism between 
the spiritual and the so-called animal life of 
man. 

As nearly as I can make out, from Web- 
ster’s and from my Latin dictionary, an ani- 
mal is strictly a breathing creature; and 
such an animal is man. But man is essen- 
tially a spiritual, breathing creature, and 
therefore a spiritual animal, or an animal 
whose life is spiritual. The word spiritual is 
here used to signify the faculties by which 
man has perception of the Lord and union 
with Him, and which are, therefore, affec- 
tional facultics. For we will according to 
the quality of our love; and what we will of 
spiritual good we do; and in the doing of the 
Divine good, man becomes united to the 
Lord. This He appears to have taught when 
He said, “If a man love Me, he will keep 
My words: and My Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” 

My aim, in this paper, is to show that hu- 
man nature, however evil, or however pure, 
however fallen, or however redeemed, is alike 
indivisible, harmonious and whole; that 
whether in the obedience which gives fellow- 
ship with angels, or in the license which con- 
demns us to the dust, one unchanging princi- 
ple remains—the subordination of the physi- 
cal to the spiritual life. In whatever good or 
evil the human body exists, it is what it is, 
and does what it does by virtue of its con- 
nection, for better or worse, with the in- 
dwelling, animating and ever-dominant soul. 
Many of us are undoubtedly familiar with 
the teaching, that it is in the prevalence of 
man’s spiritual life over his so-called bodily 
or animal propensities, that the good and 
truth of his being consist. I confess myself 
unable to conceive of any human life in 
which the soul is ruled by the bodily or so- 
called animal powers. Such a condition im- 
plies a disintegration of human nature and a 
reversal of the decree of the inviolable pre- 
dominance of the spiritual life in man, through 
which the soul is capable of putting on the 
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purity of Jesus Christ and exhaling the per- 
fumes of His love. 

The human body has no spiritual volition, 
and cannot, therefore, of itself do any good 
or evil; but whatsoever good it does, it does 
from good in the soul; and whatsoever evil 
it does, it does because it is in the bond of 
submissive correspondence with like ruling 
evil in the soul. That such is the order of 
human nature seems to be the only ground of 
hope for its regeneration in the waa for if 
the body had an independent volition, no 
amount of spiritual labor could effect the 
renovation of its evil any more than if it were 
another soul. 

And now I would ask those naturalists who 
believe in the reality of spiritual communion 
with the Lord Jesus Christ—because I think 
only such know the meaning of human life— 
do not the spiritual powers of man, by which 
he has capacity for fellowship with the Di- 
vine, constitute a distinction between him and 
all inferior life, so great and so enduring, as 
to make all comparisons unfit, and all asser- 
tions of fraternity founded on physical like- 
ness, absurd? So far as man can understand 
inferior life, he must look upon it as incapa- 
ble of discerning human good or evil. Our 
knowledge of the living human body is the 
knowledge of a body united to a soul; it is 
the body’s union with the soul that we speak 
of as life. 


I might avoid so undisputed an 
assertion, if it were not that I wish to use an 
admitted fact to show the harmony, if not 
the ideutity, of the life with the soul of man. 

1 who have attended to their own ex- 
perience, must be aware that there is a con- 
junction between the spiritual and the respira- 


tory life. This is, perhaps, most widely 
recognized under the influence of the disturb- 
ing emotions, such as anger and fear; but it 
is not less manifest in the still moments of 
submission to Jesus Christ. Since, then, 
there is this connection between body and 
soul, through which the incarnation and 
physical expression of all spiritual moods is 
necessitated, it follows that the physical life 
of man is essentially-dissevered from fellow- 
ship with the brute. The physical aspects of 
human evil are, indeed, the most appalling 
objects we can contemplate or behold ; but it 
is simply because they are more than physi- 
cal that they are so terrible. 

I believe our best spiritual experience de- 
pends upon this dissociation, in thought, of 
our physical nature from all other animal 
life. For the Divine love in man is love for 
the whole human form; and that love will 
reveal the possibility and establish the fact of 
Divine uses in all the functions of that form. 
In what other belief than that in the divine- 
ness of the human form, can it be possible to 
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know the blessedness of which our Saviour | man needed not to exhaust himself with toil eva 




































spoke when He said, “The light of the body | until the terrors of a great judgment ove, - 
is the eye; therefore when thine eye is single | whelmed a fair world with desolations. The: a 
thy whole body also is full of light...... first step taken by science destroyed this up. lia 
If thy whole body, therefore, be full of light, | worthy representation of the fair star, ou the 
having no part dark, the whole shall be full | dwelling place. There is no witness of ruin, ini 
of light, as when the bright shining of a can-| neither in valley nor mountain, on sea gg! 


dle doth give thee light!” Undoubtedly 
these words have a spiritual meaning, for 
Jesus said, “ The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life.” What, 
then, may be the spirit and life which these 
words declare? To me,it is at least thie: 
Man’s affection is the eye of his spiritual 
understanding, and the spiritual understand- 
ing is the light of the heart. According to 
the quality of the affection, then, which is 
the spiritual eye, is the light of the soul or 
spiritual body, with regard to light or dark- 
ness. Divine Jove is man’s spiritual light, or 
the true life of his affection. When it is 
received by man, he has the single eye; and 
since this love, when it exists in the heart in 
truth, is a single and equal love for the who'e 
human form, it causes that whole form to be 
full of its own light. And when the whole 
form, in its spiritual life, becomes full of 
light, through submission to the regenerating 
operation of the Lord Jesus Christ by His 
Divine love, it will be seen that in its physi- 
cal life, also, there is neither darkness nor 
evil, and that all the functions of the human 
body become Divine uses in the Lord. 
EDWARD RUSHMORE. 


land. Each ray of light-ia glorious ag gf) 
creation’s dawn. The vanished ages hayg . 
not touched the perfume of a flower. Stormy Mf 
are notes in the eternal melodies of unbrokey 
law. Desert places and fertile meadows 
stand in equal relationship to the perfest 
whole. 

Science bids us mark the footsteps of a liy. 
ing God, who never ceases in the exercise of 
his creative energy. For many centuries the 
theory has been maintained that this earth 
was finished at a certain period, and contin. 
ues to-day as it was when the final touch was 

ut, centuries back, to a completed work, 
aren when it was admitted that changes 
took place before the creation of man, it was 
contended that after that momentous event 
change ceased, and that we see the world a 
it was to our remoter ancestors. Yet let ap 
investigator station himself in thought at any 
period of the past since the world has bee 
an abode of life, what does he see? Riven, 
and seas, and lakes, and valleys, and moun 
tains in unfamiliar boundaries, a midland 
sea (it may be) and an Atlantic cont 
nent, another world and yet the same. All 
the forces by which continents and moum 
tains were worn down and again upbuilt, am 
in action at this hour, and are recognizable” 
in past and present alike. Through the ae 
tion of these very forces, no two atoms of 
matter have ever occupied twice precisely the 
same relationship to each other. The mo 
tions of the tides are sufficient to determine 
that the world’s future cannot be as its past, 
by altering its position relatively to the plan” 
etary bodies. 

It is as certain as the fact of past change” 
that the world of the future will not be the 
world of to-day. The depths of the Atlantic” 
will become chalk cliffs; the chalk cliffs of 
Sussex will again form the bed of the sea. 
Since the appearance of man, the world has 
been largely refashioned. The courses of our 
streams and rivers, the exact boundaries of 
our continents, and the denizens of our woods” 
and fields are not as our forefathers beheld” 
them. Since man appeared in England, 
England has become an island; the Fippe: ; 
potamus has disappeared from its waters and | 
the lion from its forests ; the ice has held its hills” 
in bondage, melted, and passed away; the” 
reindeer has grazed on the highlands ot York- 
shire, and mighty forests have decayed. 

This earth, not having sprung from a prim 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


The minds of men have been darkened 
with the poor fancy that this earth began in 
confusion ; that until the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters, the elements 
were in discordant conflict; that at the be- 
ginning there was no law. Science tells us 
there never was a period of “chaos” in the 
sense of a period of disorder. The very con- 
ception springs from an uncultivated barbar- 
ism of thought. The most ancient rocks were 
deposited as calmly as the sands on the sea- 
shore to-day. Light fell upon the first crea- 
tures which gazed upon the earth gently as it 
fell this morning. vas poured from the 
first volcanoes as little indicate chaotic 
confusion as the fading away of sunset 
clouds. As though with strange sarcasm up- 
on the trembling ignorance that dreams of 
chaos, the brightest jewels are found in the 
oldest rocks. 

This world has been regarded as the ruin 
of an earlier garden more perfectly adapted 
for human happiness. A glory has (it has 
been belisved) departed from the scene. In 
the Eden garden there were no weeds, and 
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iene ienasesinniisestianeiaiGiinal 
eval chaos; not being the ruin of a fairer] Nay, more than this; when we wonder 
star ; not existing to day in the form in which | anxiously what the issues of our lives are in- 
it was at the beginuing, or even when our | tended to be; when we turn from the study 
race appeared upon its surface, bears its sub-| of nature, and ask; “ What place have we in 
lime witness to the progressive unfolding of} this universe? Is there any prophevy of our 
the creative thought of God. The law of na-| own destiny as there is a prophecy of a new 
ture, to which science appeals, is not an ab-| heaven and a new earth ?”’—the attained per- 
straction ; it is the exercise of a living will. | fectness of Jesus Christ gives the one answer 

The idea that the action of law exclude: a | that brings peace. In him we have the type 
personal God from nature is the superstition | of pure manhood, fairly achieved. Jesus 
of an ancient heathenism reappearing among | Christ is God’s witness to the destiny of man. 
Christian sects. The glory of a God in|In that harmonious life is the prophecy of 
heathen mythology was the glory of a being | our future. We belong to a race visited by 
who did what he liked. Great Jove upon|a Holy Spirit, which comes we know not 
Olympus was one, who could and would grat-| whence, and journeys we know not whither ; 
ify unchecked impulse unboundedly. If we| but which arouses and cherishes tae uncon- 
have scant faith in natural law, through fear | querable conviction, which the whole experi- 
lest it should be a restraint upon our God,|ence of history confirms, that iniquity is 
and interfere with the freedom of his action, | shameful, and that in Jesus Christ is a man- 
we reproduce the old ignoble fancy, that to | hood towards which our aspirations press as 
be divine is to be delivered from self-control. | the mark of our high calling. 

In the nobler Christian thought natural lawis| The harmonies asserted by science in the 
the method of the Lord’s action. It is regu-| world physical, Jesus Christ reveals in the 
lar, because he has no waywardness. It is| world spiritval ; and the outward kingdom of 
persistent, because with him is no variable- | things visible, and the inward kingdom of 
ness, or shadow of turning. things invisible, are bound together in one 

While science unfolds the history of an | universe. 
everchanging world, and leaves it with man| One of the grandest results of modern 
upon its surface still subject to change, two | science in its relation to the spiritual educa- 
great facts remain which give divine mesn-| tion of our race is the conception it sustains 
ing to the record of progress, and throw light | of the universe as a perfect whole, a cosmos 
upon the end towards which all creation | in unbroken harmony. For ages the minds 
tends. Whatever relations may be ultimate- | of the most thoughtful were perplexed by the 
ly demonstrated between the human frame- | idea that a struggle between good and evil 
work and antecedent forms, under whatever | forces was manifested in physical phenomena. 
conditions the genesis of conscience may have | Wild passions of love and hate dwelling with- 
taken place, the moral nature of man and the | in the souls of the immortals were expressed 
attained perfectness of Jesus Christ are facts | in the sunshine and the storm, the ripening 
of nature as established as the existence of | harvest and the devastating earthquake. The 
the sun, moon and stars. desert appeared useless, the impractical height 

As a matter of fact, we exist in this world|a curse. Even to the earlier Jew the very 
as beings capable of moral choice; and upon | existence of weeds was a sign of an offended 
the faithfulness of our allegiance to good as | Lord. 
opposed to evil, the blesseduess of life abso-| The contrast between the Latin poet Lu- 
lutely depends. The gratification of appetite | cretius and Wordsworth wonderfully illus- 
cannot bring peace. We may provide satis- | trates the difference between the heathen and 
faction for every craving and be lost in rest-|the modern Christian and scientific spirit. 
less discontent. We may follow the course | Lucretius, a fearless skeptic of superstitious 
we esteem most pleasurable, and find our-| dreams, and glorying in the control obtained 
selves beneath the shadow of a tremendous | by man, over natural forces, could not escape 
curse. We may maintain the right of our | from the sense of contradictions and antagon- 
own wills to decide upon our conduct; we | isms among natural phenomena. “ For even 
may declare that we will not be troubled by | if I were ignorant what the primary elements 
any invisible authority, and yet our own wills | of things are, yet this I could venture to 
will be baffled, and trouble will fall upon us, | assert from the scheme of the heaven itself; 
and the shame of our own sin, which we hate | and to support it from many other reasons, 
to feel, we shall feel. When science has said | that the system of things was by no means 
its last word, it leaves man alone with him- | prepared for us by divine power; so great is 
self, alone with that strangest of mysteries, | the faultiness with which it stands affected.” 
his own life; and as he listens for a guiding | Wordsworth walked with nature, as in a per- 
voice within the depths of his own soul, he| fected temple, in which no sound could be 
hears the commands of a righteous Lord. heard but 
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“Choral song, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony 
To glorify the Eternal.” 



























were not to be called Rabbi. It is, at any 
rate, a suspicious circumstance that among 
In that passage of marvelous loveliness in 
the “Excursion,” the highest faith of the 
poet, the man of science, and the Christian, 


finds an equal expression : Jesus. Peter and Paul were right rever 


‘ “T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of jnland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 


have called themselves so. No sensible 
son does reverence us one jot the more be. 
cause we assume the title. It certainly is iy 
some cases a flagrant misnomer, and its main 
use seems to be the pestilent one of keepin 
- the unscriptural distinction of clergy an 
aity. » «= © « 60's «= See 
We wonder when men first sought out this 
invention, and from whose original mind did 
the original sin emanate. We suspect that 
he lived in the Roman Row of Vanity Fair, 
although the Rev. John Bunyan does not 
mention him. One thing is pretty certain, 
he did not flourish in the days of the Rey, 
Paul, or the Rev. Apollos or the Rev. Cephas, 
C. H. SpurceEon, 


‘Even such a shell, the universe itself, 
Is to the ear of faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever during power, 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 

—H.W. Crosskey, in the Christian Register. 
ssa RI isco 


From The | London] Friend. 
ON THE TITLE “ REVEREND.” 


We cannot lay down the pen without ask- 
ing why so many brethren still retain the 
title of Reverend? We are willing to rev- 
erence the aged pastor, and we did not hesi- 
tate to give that title to our beloved friend 
George Rogers, just in the same way as we 
use the term ‘“‘ the venerable Bede,” or “ the 
judicious Hooker,” but we are not prepared 
to reverence every stripling who ascends the 
pulpit ; and, moreover, if we thought it due 
to others to call them reverend, we should 
still want some reason for their calling them- 
selves so. It seems rather odd to us that a 
man should print upon his visiting card the 
fact that he is a reverend person. Why does 
he not occasionally vary the term, and call 
himself estimable, flere: Py talented or be- 
loved? Would this seem odd? Is there 
ay valid objection to such a use of adjectives 
after the fashion is once set by employing the 
word reverend? If a man were to assume 
the title of reverend for the first time in his- 
tory, it would look ridiculous, if not pre- 
sumptuous, or profane. Why does not the 
Sunday School teacher call himself “the 
respectable John Jones,” or the City Mission- 
ary dub himself “the hard-working William 
Evans?” Why do we not, like members of 
secret orders and others, go in for Worthy 
Masterships and Past Grands, and the like? 
I hope that we can reply that we do not care 
for such honors, and are content to leave them 
to men of the world, or to the use of those 
who think they could do some good thereby. 
It may be said that the title of reverend is 
only one of courtesy; but then so was the title 





SUCCESS IN LABOR. 


There is nothing more essential to prosper- 
ity than the establishment in the popular 


efficient labor and true success. In one sense 
they are synonymous. Success consists not 
so much of the reward a man reaps from labor 
as the value of the labor itself. He who, by 
honest work of hand or head, is constantly 
enriching the world, is intrinsically the suc- 
cessful man, whether riches or poverty fall to 
his lot, while he who amasses millions by 
speculation or fraud, leaving none to bless 
his memory when he is gone, has made his 
life a disastrous failure. 

We trust the time may arrive when this 
shall be the common acceptation of the word 
success, but at present it is not so: We usual- 
ly measure it by what is gained—not by what 
is given; by the reward which labor brings 
—not by the intrinsic value of the labor it- 
self. Even by this gauge, however, the con- 
nection is still closely preserved. Eventuall 
each one’s personal welfare is strictly depend- 
ent upon fis value to others. There may 
seem to be exceptions to this. Idleness and 
unfaithfulness may occasionally appear to 
reap the fruit that belongs of right only to 
honorable industry, but, in the long run, it is 
not so. The cheat is discovered, character is 
sified, and justice is indemnified for her dis- 
honored claims. Faithful, patient labor of 
some sort that benefits mankind is the only 
road to personal prosperity, and the success 
that seems to follow quicker and easier 
methods is short-lived and illusory. 

Few, however, believe this in their hearts. 
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To many, work is only a disagreeable neces- 
sity, to be taken like medicine, in as small 
quantities as possible and dispensed with as 
goon as may be. They do not love it for its 
own sake; they do not care for its importance 
to mankind, or its reflex influenae on their 
own characters. They do not specially desire 
to attain excellence in it, and they only put 
enough energy into its performance to ac- 
complish immediate and necessary results. 
Their hearts are not in it; they are ever look- 
ing beyond and over it to find objects of 
interest. Other things excite, stimulate and 
inspirit them ; their work alone is dull and 
irksome. Labor thus performed can never 
be of superior quality, can never greatly add 
to the happiness or progress of mankind, can 
never bloom into true success. It has no 
soul to animate, no hope to inspire, no vital 
power to develop it. A life spent thus, in 
unwilling and compelled labor, in which the 
heart has no place, is surely one of the sad- 
dest of failures. 

There are others again who fail in their life 
work because they are ashamed of it and 
think it beneath them. They blame fortune 
or circumstances for having condemned them 
to a toil which they conceive degrading. If 
their lot had been cast differently they think 
they might have made some mark in the 
world; if their work had been of a higher 
grade they could have pursued it with energy 
and zeal; as it is, they only follow it from 
necessity and with no more assiduity than 
they are compelled to exert. Such persons 
make a fatal mistake. It is in them, not in 
their work, that the fault lies. For if they 
do not perform what is committed to them 
with fidelity and z2al, how can they be fitted 
for a higher post? Besides, this separation 
of work into ranks and grades is altogether 
artificial and unauthorized. Who can decide 
which labor is higher or lower than another, 
which is of more or less value to mankind ? 
It is not the kind of work, but the manner 
in which it is done that determines its value. 
The faithful day’s work in the field, the work- 
shop or the forge, in the kitchen or the face 
tory, is far more honorable, useful and elevat- 
ing than that of the scheming politician or 
the flushed and eager speculator, who count 
their votes or their gains by the thousands, 
but whose labors add nothing to the pros- 
perity, happiness or virtue of the community. 

It is certainly important for each one to 
find his own appointed work in the world, 
that which he loves best, and can do best, as 
far as practicable, but it is folly to sit down 
supinely and give way to despair and 
lethargy because he imagines he ought to 
occupy a more prominent or important post. 








































Nine-tenths of the changes made under this 


delusion prove to be for the worse instead of 
the better. 
fail of success in the one case, fai 
signally in the other. 
“You cannot dream yourself into a charac- 
ter—you must hammer and forge yourself 
one,” and it is only by laying hold earnestly 
and vigorously of the work that lies nearest 
to us, and raising its value by putting into 
it all the vigor and energy, all the patience 
and fidelity, all the thought and ability 
we can command, that we have any right 
to expect success in any of its meanings.— 
Ledger. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The character and oe that 
yet more 
Froude well says, 





There is surely, my dear —, a great amount 


of loveliness to be found among our young 
Friends—intelligence, high intellectual culti- 
vation and general amiability of deportment ; 
and yet do we not very often, when mingling 
with them in social intercourse, feel that the de- 
votional element is not active enough. Per- 
haps it has not had enough culture, and has 
languished for want of nourishment. 
persons consider religious thoughtfulness in- 
compatible with the reasonable enjoyments of 
youth. I do not. On the contrary, in my view 
it heightens and sanctifies them and increases 
the zest with which they are enjoyed. I also 
believe that the lack of this feeling among 
the young is often due to their unfavorable 
surroundings rather than to any innate 
shrinking from it, for it seems to me that the 
devotional feeling is the natural outflow from 
the pure spirit of guileless youth, and that if 
it were not ‘repressed, it would as often be 
manifested as is the innocent joyousness so 
often seen. 


Some 


But, in thus referring to our young Friends, 


there is another side of the picture which 
must not be overlooked. Here and there we 
can recognize an evidence of a gradual sub- 
mission to the restraining influence of Truth. 


We, who are fast growing old, hail with 
pleasure such evidences, for they inspire a 
hope that those testimonies which have been 
dear to us, and which we believe are based 
upon the revealings of the Divine law, will 
still be sustained when our places in the 
church militant shall be left vacant. 

I remember, in this connection, the lan- 
guage of Jesus, when seeking to encourage 
one of His disciples to depend upon the same 
Power which had been His qualification : 
“.... The works that I do, shall he do 
also: and greater works than these shall he 
do, because I go to my Father.” So may our 
young Friends who are to be the future work- 
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ers in our church, be encouraged to seek unto, 
rely simply upon, and faithfully follow the 
unfoldings of the Divine law. Thus will 
they be enabled to fill up their measure of 
service and keep pace with Truth’s reveal- 
ings. 

Our anticipations are sometimes sadly dis- 
appointed by the early removal of those to 
whom we had looked as helpers. The fol- 
lowing extract, from a letter just received, 
speaks of such a case : 

“I loved —— very much, and felt her 
loss. I had hoped she would have been not 
only valuable in the social circle, but a use- 
ful member of the church. She possessed 
valuable gifts, that were being gradually 
and surely brought under the guidance of the 
Good Spirit, and her perceptions of Truth 
were quickened and being made operative in 
a manner which interested me, and made me 
hopeful of the future. But how suddenly was 
all this crushed, and her spirit borne into the 
realms of the unknown. Such is life! And 
who shall question the wisdom of that which, 
to our finite judgment, is incomprehensible, 
and to our sensitive natures affliction ?” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 12, 1876. 














GErtine into Ruts.—We are all in dan- 
ger of getting into ruts, and the tendency 
becomes more apparent as we advance in 
years. Ruts of religious thought are, per- 
haps from their nature, the most difficult of 
escape. It requires great watchfulness to 
preserve that even balance of the mind which 
is so essential to its perfect development, and 
is iis only safeguard and protection. 

It is as if a tree, fairly and fully propor- 
tioned in every limb and branch, should 
cease to push forward in some of its parts, 
leaving them dwarfed and stunted, while that 
which ought to have given vigor and beauty 
to the whole is either lost entirely or pushes 
to undue proportions the more healthy 
branches. As abnormal growth in any sin- 
gle direction implies weakness, so any lack 
in the several parts tends to the destruction 
of the whole. 

It is not so much the ruts of other people 
that we are to avoid as those we make for 
ourselves. While we, as a religious society, 
claim the freest and largest liberty of private 
judgment, we are, from the very nature of 


our profession, more easily warped and biased | 
by our own prejudices. 
In the absence of those outward means and 
instrumentalities which draw together and _ 
develop religious thought in nearly every’ 
other branch of the Christian church, and 
afford to all the members and seekers after 
knowledge in divine things full and equal 
opportunities for its expression, we are left to 
certain trains of thought, which, because of 
the self-imposed reticence that so largely pre. 
vails amongst us, we work out, not always to 
our own satisfaction, yet which, for want of 
abrasion with other minds, we accept as the ul. 
timatum of truth. Hence, our ruts are mainly 
individualizing, and, in a certain sense, they 
pervade the whole body, from the fact that the 
point to which they all tend isa common centre, 
And this point, so liberal in its inception, 
and true to all inspired teaching, we make 
special claim as our own—the “ universal 
light” that lighteth every man, we continue 
to formulate according to old traditions and’ 
prohibitions, just as if all trath had crystal-* 
lized around’ the revelations made to the ~ 


; | early fathers, and nothing further remains to 


be unfolded to us who succeed them. It is 
the same old rut that the’world has traveled 
in since recorded history began. “We be the 
children of Abraham, and were never in 
bondage,” said the self-satisfied Pharisee, and 
the world, in every decadence of its spiritual 
life since the days of Jesus, has made the same 
boastful claim. 

Religious thought would long ago have ex- 
tricated itself from these ruts but for the | 
easier travel found along the beaten road of 
ages. 

Not that we ought to set a light estimate 
on the footpaths of the fathers; they were the 
solitary lanes through the wilderness of awak- 
ening accountability. 

In the long, waving grass of the Western 
prairie, the traveler still sees definite lines— 
marks of a single footfall, stretching out for 
long, weary miles, yet so firmly trodden that 
the renewal of successive summer growths 
fails to obliterate them. They are there, and 
have been the trail of travel to generations 
who long since passed away. We look with 
admiration on the patience and perseverance 
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of these early travelers who left their foot- 
prints on the deserts, but we should pity and 
condemn the folly of him who would still in- 
sist on marking out these lonely trails when, 
in the march of human progress, great high- 
ways have been made, wherein the multitudes 
may pass and repass without let or hin- 
drance. 

In the isolation of peoples and countries 
that preceded the present intercommunication 
of nations, it is no marvel that religious 
thought, and indeed all thought, was circum- 
scribed, and dogma and tradition ruled, to 
the crushing out of free inquiry. 

The advocate of a more expansive liberty 
in the truth can point to the brightest exam- 
ple in the world’s catalogue and claim com- 
mon brotherhood; for it was Jesus himself 
who reproved the disciples when they forbade 
one because he followed not with them. 

The moment we become satisfied with any 
attainment, and feel that there is nothing 
more to reach after in that direction, we may 
“be sure we have come toa rut. We may say 
“we know,” that is well so long as we fur- 
‘ther add “for ourselves,’ and remain alive 
to future openings. 

True individuality is progressive. It isa 
“ forgetting the things that are behind,” and 
going on to that which is before. With all 
the advance that has been made towards a 
realization of that higher spiritual life to 
which the religion of Jesus leads, it is as true 
toeday as when the Apostle Paul wrote, we 
only “know in part,” and while we remain 
in this dual condition, subject to the limita- 
tions of our earthly and material nature, this 
must be true of all our attainments. The 
tendency to lapse into a beaten track, if en- 
couraged, not only mars individual develop- 
ment, but it lessens the influence of right 
progress. 

The “more excellent way,” which was 
shown the aathetic Greeks of Corinth—that 
charity which “suffereth long and is kind,” 
and “ which thinketh no evil,” is the world’s 
great highway, that, sooner or later, must at- 
tract the whole brotherhood of man. This is 
the way “cast up,” wherein nothing that 
harms can enter—the road leading to that 


beantiful city which hath foundations, whose 
maker and builder is God. 
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DIED. 

HAINES.—Suddenly, at Upper Greenwich, Glou- 
cester co., N. J., on the 28th of Twelfth mo., 1875. 
Jacob C., son of Job S. and Ellen B. Haines, aged 
16 years and nearly 7 months; a member of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 86. 
(Continued from page 798.) 





ORLEANS AND ANOTHER GLIMPSE AT PARIS. 


The morning of the 9th of Ninth month 
was dark and rainy, but we were not to be 
deterred from proceeding to explore the an- 
tiquities and the monuments of Orleans. 

Very near at hand, in the central Place of 
the city, stands the equestrian statue of Joan 
of Arc, by Foyatier, which was erected by 
the town in 1855. The statue is colossal, 
being 14 feet high and is placed on a granite 
pedestal 15 feet high, while around the base 
are inserted ten tablets in bronze, giving 
representations of the leading events in the 
life of the Maid of Orleans. The first of 
these represents the peasant maiden with her 
flock, listening to the “voices” which per- 
petually assured her that by her means France 
would be delivered from the English con- 
querors, and the rightful prince be restored 
to’ his throne. The enemy were besieging 
Orleans, and it was almost an hour of de- 
spair for France. It is recorded that the 
mysterious voices so exalted Joan that she re- 
sisted not their appeal, feeling in her heart 
something divine. Doubting nothing, she 
departs to accomplish the designs of God, 
“filled with the courage of the heroes and 
the faith of the martyrs.” 

The second tablet gives the scene of her 
departure from Vancouleurs. The people of 
the town have given her a horse, and she has 
laid aside her woman’s vestments and donned 
the dress of the cavalier. On the 13th of 
.February, 1429, she sets out accompanied by 
the commandant of Vancouleurs, Captain 
Baudricourt, to carry.hope and succor to her 
king. She goes on a long and perilous jour- 
ney, traversing forests, fording rivers—all 
the roads of the country being in possession 
of the English and the Burgundians. “ If 
they bar me from every road,” says the in- 
spired maid, “I have my God, who will open 
for me a passage to ‘monseigneur le Dauphin.’ ” 

The third tablet is the scene of her first in- 
terview with Charles at Chinon, after her 
perilous ride of fourteen days. The Dauphin 
disguises himself and stands among his 
courtiers to see if Joan will discover him. 
She goes immediately to the prince, and fall- 
ing on her knees, exclaims: “In the name of 
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God, it is you who are the king and no other. 
I am called Jeanne la Pucelle, and I am sent 
by God here to bring succor to you, sire, and 
to your kinzdom. The King of heaven com- 
mands you by my voice to have yourself con- 
secrated and crowned in your city of Rheims.” 

Moved by these words of the peasant 
maiden, Charles causes her to be examined 
by learned theologians, and she astonishes 
the prelates by her prompt responses. Her 
divine mission is acknowledged, and her 
summons is obeyed. 

The fourth tablet represents the entry into 
Orleans. Charles has invested the inspired 
shepherdess with the command of the army. 
Joan holds in her hand a white banner, and 
places herself at the head of 5,000 men, and 
after three days’ march, arrives upon the 
heights of Orleans. At evening Joan enters 
the city accompanied by Dunois, directing 
her steps first to the cathedral to render thanks 
for victory. The people follow her with 
torches, and hail her coming with glad ac- 
claim. She replies with gentle and gracious 
words, promising them the end of all their 
woes if they have firm faith in the Divine 
Helper, and a true hope. 

The fifth tablet is the taking of Tourelles. 
The faith and energy of the inspired maiden 
has reanimated all hearts, and victory has 
followed her pathway. 

The sixth tablet represents the coronation 
of Charles VII at Rheims. After the deliver- 
ance of Orleans, the maiden continually en- 
treats the Dauphin to depart for Rheims 
“Noble Dauphin,” she cries, “make not so 
much delay, but come quickly to Rheims to 
take your royal crown. Fear nothing, for 
the citizens are ready at your coming to 
make submission.” As she predicts, a depu- 
tation bearing the keys of the city lays them 
at the feet of the prince, and Charles makes 
his entry into Rheims amid the glad acclaim 
of the citizens. At the coronation, Joan, clad 
in armor, stands by the altar, bearing the 
sacred banner in her hand; and when the 
ceremony is over, she deposits her sword and 
banner upon the altar, declares her mission 
accomplished, and begs with tears to be al- 
lowed to return to her mother. But the 
king and his council will not consent. 

The seventh tablet shows the Maid of Or- 
leans wounded before Paris and borne away 
with the retreating army. 

The eighth pictures her a prisoner at Com- 
piegne. She has fallen into the hands of the 
Burgundians, who deliver her up to the Eng- 
lish duke of Bedford. 

For four months the Duke of Luxemburg, 
her captor, refuses to deliver his prisoner into 
the hands of her cruelest foes, but at length 
intimidated by threats, he sells poor Joan to 
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the English for 10,000 crowns. Then she iy | 
treated with direst cruelty, loaded with fetter | 
and consigned to a dungeon at Rouen. . 

The ninth scene is Joan in captivity a 
Rouen. Threatened with torture iP she dogg” 
not admit herself guilty of crimes of which 
they accuse her, she calmly declares: “Jf 
pain makes me confess anything, I protest 
that you have torn it from me by violence,” © 

The tenth scene is that of her martyrdom, 
where the inspired shepherdess meets death 
with all the constancy and heroism which 
have marked her short career. Her thoughts 
are turned towards her prince, and she de 
clares before the people that she consecrates 
to him the fruit of her victories, desiring for 
herself only the outrages and the sufferings, 
All hearts are moved with compassion, and 
even the cruel judges weep for the innocent 
victim condemned by themselves. To their 
eternal dishonor, it is recorded that all the 
judges except one, before whom the Maid of 
Orleans was arraigned, and by whom she wag 
condemned, were French ecclesiastics. The 
crime for which they doomed her to torture 
and a death of fire was witchcraft, and it isa 
small recompense for unmerited suffering 
that the Pope afterwards annulled her sen-¥ 
tence, that Charles VII ennobled her family, | 
and that the French people will remember 
her patient heroism and her faith with grati-” 
tude through long generations. How much 
of myth is here mingled with historic truth, 
it would take a much wiser head than mine” 
to determine; and the story of the shepherd 
maiden of Domremy is not exactly an illus 
tration of the excellence of the principle of 
peace and non-resistance. 

Many relics of Joan of Arc are preserved 
in the historical museum; and the most in- 
teresting of these is the sacred banner, which,” 
in the sixteenth century, was carried in the” 
annual procession commemorative of the de 
liverance of Orleans. It is not the usual day _ 
for visiting this collection, but the custodian ~ 
kindly admits us on application, and does 
his utmost to satisfy our curiosity. Here are — 
relics illustrative of the great events, and 
commemorative of the important personages — 
of the Gallic land, from the far Roman times ~ 
till the present century—strange rusty links in — 
the weird chain which binds the ages in one ~ 
connected story. On the = floor is a” 
natural history collection, illustrating the ™ 
Fauna of this department of France, but we 
did not give it much examination for want © 
of time. 

Very near is the reputed house of Diana © 
of Poctiers a well preserved specimen of 
rich dwelling of the Rennaisance style, but 
we did not enter it—contenting ourselves 
with a survey of the exterior. 
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Our attention is also called to the antique 
mansion, reputed to have been the home of 
Agnes Sorel, cotemporary with Charles VII. 
It is curiously rich in ornamentation, and the 
facade is remarkable for the harmony of its 
proportions—so say the connoisseurs of archi- 
tecture—while the interior is equally remark- 
able for its delicate columns, with elegantly 
sculptured capitals, its cornices, arcades, and 
its floors laid in various designs. The Archeo- 
logical Society of Orleans, have taken the 
necessary care to preserve this charming resi- 
dence as one of the important historic monu- 
ments ofthe city. Another important edifice, 
linking the present with the past, is the little 
hostlery in which the Maid of Orleans was 
received on her first arrival. Here is shown 
the little vaulted room in which it is said she 
rested when she came with her heart filled 
with the enthusiasm of hope, to reassure her 
prince,and to rekindle the glow of patriotism 
among the people of her stricken land. 

Great interest attaches to the ancient 
churches of Orleans, the most important of 
which is the Cathedral of Sainte-Croix, built 
upon the foundations of an old Roman castle 
by Saint Euverte, in the fourth century. It 
has been again and again destroyed; first by 
Norman warriors, then by an incendiary, and 
again by the Calvinisis in the sixteenth 
century. It was reconstructed by the com- 
mand of Henry IV, and is now a grand and 
beautiful temple, rich in sculpture, but not 
laden or crowded with ornament. I was 
much interested in the bas reliefs in stone 
which decorate the lower spaces on each side 
of the church, representing the “ way of the 
cross” as typified in the life, sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ. At every station de- 
votees are kneeling, and silently commend- 
ing them:elves to the protecting and govern- 
ing powers to whose worship the mighty edi- 
fice is dedicated. 

We make hasty visits to the other churches 


* of Orleans, all of which are enriched with 


memorials of the solemn past, and with 
beautiful and interesting works of art. 

A handsome and substantial bridge, the 
Pont d’Orleans, one of the finest in Fentin 
connects the city with the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau, and below it flows the Loire, hiding 
beneath its waters inestimable treasure for 
the Archeologist. The long drought of the 
years 1870, 1871, 1872 and 1873, £0 leasened 
the volume of the waters, that the founda- 
tions of the ancient bridge were brought to 
light, and many curious remains of bygone 
ages were revealed—some of them believed 
to be two thousand years old. Here were 
found abundant memorials of Celtic, of 
Roman and of Medisval days, as well as of 
the Rennaissance period and of our own time. 
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The ancient Gallic town of Genabum, de- 
stroyed by Julius Cesar, had so completely 
vanished from the memory of mankind, that 
the antiquarians doubted whether it ever had 
had an existence, but the Gallic coins and 
armor from the Loire, have decided the 
question beyond any reasonable conjecture. 
Roman occupation is also fully proved by 
the domestic implements, the coins and the 
arms of that people; and the memorable 
siege of 1428 is brought to light by the arms, 
the arrows and the early artillery of that 
period. Then, too, important light has been 
thrown on the Pilgrimages and the customs 
of the Middle Ages; for the Loire during a 
long period, was one of the principal channels 
of communication between Gaul and France. 

I have delightful, though rather indefinite 
recollections of a restful boat ride on the 
Loiret by the light of the declining day, en- 
joying to the full the calm and the peace of 
the silent woody places after a busy day of 
sight-seeing in the city. The oars fall lightly 
in the pure waters, and the little boat glides 
softly past parks, lawns and ‘flowery garden 
greunds. The ancestral homes of the old 
noblesse yet stand embowered in their ancient 
trees, and one almost expects to see the gay 
and elegant lords and dames of other days 
enjoying these delicious retreats. At present, 
the aristocracy of France seems quite re- 
moved from the observation of travelers. 
There is no court to which the ambitious 
might seek presentation, and I sometimes 
hear selfish murmurs from Americans in re- 
gard to the withdrawal of the old pageantry. 
They like liberty, equality and fraternity 
well enough in their own land, but in France 
they sigh for the old time splendor of the 
monarchy or the empire, wisely wagging 
their heads and protesting that the French 
are not fit for republican liberty. Do not 
these observers strangely mistake the shadow 
for the substance; and do they not forget the 
eternal truth, that the best education for 
rational liberty is liberty ? 

I look with something like enthusiasm on 
these industrious, energetic and most elastic 
people, who have passed through so many 
dire desolations and convulsions without any 

ermanent depression—without ever losing 
laies and hope. Nowhere do we see an idler, 
and drunkenness and beggary are very ex- 
ceptional; but it is quite impossible for me 
to estimate how much this exemption may be 
due to the vigilance of the police. The use 
of a very pernicious liquor, called absinthe, 
is said to be greatly on the increase in France, 
and it produces intoxication of the most dan- 
gerous kind. Perhaps this is the direst enemy 
of the French people, and one which will 
require more vigilance, and a more determined 
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struggle. to overcome it than the armed hosts 
of Germany. 

On the next day, a railway ride of less 
than three hours, over a country rich in 
historic memories, brings us to the fair city 
of Paris once more, and here our wanderings 
cease for a time. We have traversed many 
lands, have seen many races, have admired 
the ingenuity and industry with which the 
modern peoples are overcoming the baffling 
forces of nature, and the taste and genius 
whi:h ornament the beautiful cities of this 
elder world. We have visited the most an- 
cient monuments of a lost civilization, and 
have made a pilgrimage to the city of David 
—to the land forever venerable as the home 
of inspired prophets and teachers, and of the 
blessed Founder of the religion of peace on 
earth and good will to men. We have lin- 
gered long among the ancient hills—have 
seen the majesty of snow-clad summito and 
of inaccessible heights—have listened to the 
voice of the thunderous avalanche and of 
the melodious waterfall, and have rested, well 
pleased, on wintry plateaus, where the fervors 
of the summer never reach. Now, it is most 
or to think of a return to the dear land 

eyond the western wave, though Paris is 
full of gaicty and splendor, and has stores of 
delight to hold the traveler many days from 
the purposed way. 

Lettérs await usat the bankers, and friends 
from home meet us in the street before we 
have been many hours in Paris. The city is 
certainly blessed with a large stock of Amer- 
ican visitors at this season, and we have some 
difficulty in finding quiet and comfortable 
quarters for our autumn visit. It is not 
needful to speak of sundry movings, of wea- 
risome searchings and of disappointments in 
our quest; suffice it to say, that a neat, cozy 
home, combining comfort with a good degree 
of elegance, and having a fine outlook and 
pure air, was found at last, and that I shall 

ear home with me pleasant and grateful 
memories of the excellent English pension at 
No. 9 Avenue de |’Empereur. 

We are a few minutes’ walk from the gay 
Champs Elyseés, on one hand, and the ele- 
vated Place de Roi du Rome, in which our 
fine avenue terminates, on the other. From 
this spot we get an extended view of the city, 
and the prospect is especially charming at 
the evening hour. But the best point of ob- 
servation we found to be the summit of the 
Triumphal Arch (Are de Triomphe de 
VEtoile). This most magnificent structure, 
at the terminus of the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, stands on a slight eminence, making 
it visible from almost every part of the city 
and its environs. It consists of a vast arch, 
101 feet in height and 48 in breadth, inter- 
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sected by a transverse arch of much smaller 
dimensions. The entire structure is 162 feet 
in height, 146 in width and 72 deep. It ig | 
one of the grand monuments commenced by 
the first Napoleon in commemoration of hig 
many victories, and it was completed by | 
Louis Philippe in 1836. The sculptures 
which adorn the various sides of this strue. 
ture are a pictured history of the triumphs 
which marked the career of Napoleon—fruit. 
less triumphs, all, destined to be followed b 
an overthrow as terrible as ever befell prince 
or warrior. On the vaulting of the trang. 
verse arch are recorded the names of 386 
generals of the republic and of the empire, 
and those who fell in battle have their nameg 
underlined. A spiral staircase, of 281 steps, 
in the south siiee, leads to the platform, 
from which I had at various times the most 
satisfactory views of the glad, gay city, 
Twelve stately avenues, bordered with trees, 
radiate from the circular area aroutid the 
arch, leading to every part of the city. East. 
ward lies the splendid Avenue de Cham 
Elysées, its broad, tree-bordered spaces dark 
ened with the busy, moving multitude—the 
)gay pleasure-carriage, the serviceable hack, 
the democratic looking omnibus, the prane. 
ing cavalier, and last, not least, the immense 
gaudily colored car which delivers merchan- 
dize for the grand magazine (store). 

The famous obelisk of Luxor marks the 
centre of the Place de !a Concorde, speaking 
evermore to laughing, brilliant Paris of the 
solemn mysterious past—of the realm of the 
Pharaohs, and of the great people of a for. 
gotten age who built majestic cities and 
reared mighty temples to the gods on the 
banks of the Nile. Beyond lies the palace 
garden of other days, adorned with its wealth 
of sculptured heroes, gods, symbolic cities 
and wealth-giving rivers. The yawning ruins 
of the ancient palace of the kings have a— 
tale to tell of the phrenzy of the Commune 
during the terrible spring-time of the year 
1771. No edifice in Paris was so rich in his- 
toric memories as the Tuilleries. It was 
founded, in the sixteenth century, by Catha- 
rine de Medicis, and occupies the site of an 
old brick-yard, whence its name. At various 
periods, additions were made to the original 
palace, till it grew to a vast size, being 1,000 
feet in length and 112 in width. As we look 
upon its ruins to-day, it is impossible not to 
be reminded of the old monarchy, the over 
throw of which is symbolized by these hea 
of debris and these tottering walls, or of the 
greater splendor of the consulate and of the 
empire founded by the first Napoleon, which 
seems just as wnnty passed away. 

One recalls, too, the sad story of Louis 
XVI, and of his hapless queen, the beautiful 
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daughter of Austria, who passed the last read it to profit, particularly the reference to 
days of their royal power within these darkly qualifications for work without “the privi- 
fated walls; of the faithful guard of Switzers | leges of inaccuracy of weakness,” too often 
who, lion-like, perished, rather than —— claimed by women even in our own society. 
the trust they had received—to guard wit L. H. H. 
their lives the broken fleur-de-lis. Lonpox, Sept., 13th. 
The garden was designed in the reign of | To Lemven Moss—My Dear Sir: 
Louis XIV, and, although its beautiful ave-| 1 cannot do what you asked me to do in your 
nues, groves and pavilions have witnessed go | kind letter of Jaly 12th, viz: Give you information 
. it yet retains its beaut about my own life; though if I could, it would be 
many overturnings, 1b y' Y | to show how a woman of very ordinary ability has 
and smiling aspect. It is 2,376 feet long and | peen led by God, by strange and unaccustomed 
927 feet wide, affording ample spaces for the | paths to do in His service what He did in hers. And 
throng of promenaders and pleasure-seekers | if I could tell you all, you would see how God has 
who love to linger inthis beautiful place, | dos ian en. a era eal wa 
To the right, on an island of the Seine, thing ; though ‘being naturally a very shy ab, 
rise the ancient towers of Notre Dame and most of my life has been distasteful tome. I have 
the imposing dome of the Pantheon, besides | no peculiar gifts. And I ean honestly assure any 
a vast array of airy spires and lesser domes, | young lady, if she will but try to work, she will 
which make the landmarks of this most mag- | 1)" 7 able to run the “ same contin! Bat 
nificent city. The gilded dome of the Inva- os wed eae — ae Sale (Most note 
lides is also a notable object as it glitters in | don’t even try to walk). ’ ; _— 
the bright autumn sunshine—another re-| But I would say to all young ladies who are 
minder of glory passed away, for under it called to any particular vocation, 1st—Qualify your- 
ret the remains of the great emperor. sve for is a man doe fr his work, Don 
Westward, we look up another fine avenue, should attempt to teach the Greek language until 
continuous with the Champs Elysées, called | he is master of the language, and this he can only 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée, seeming to | become by hard study. And 2d—If you are called 
ead, beyond the ity and its mbar, tthe i mannan enc tf keds ete 
tranquil fields which bound thé view. The woudl s the rules of business as men do, by 
neatness, order and beauty of these great 
rays, which lead in every direction from the 
Arch of the Star, impress the beholder with 
profound respect for the authorities and peo- 
ple of Paris, who understand so well how to 

































which alone you can ever make God’s business suc- 
eautify and to enjoy life. It is said of them 
















ceed; for He has never said that He will give His 
blessing to inefficiency, to sketching, to unfinished 
work. 3d—It has happened to me more than once 
to be told by women (your country women), “Yes, 
but you had personal freedom.” Nothing can be 
. farther from the truth. I question whether God has 
by those who know more about it than I can 
retend to, that they have not yet rightly 
earned some of the most important lessons 
of true Christian civilization; but where 
there is so much that is admirable—so much 
industry, so much cheerfulness, so much ge- 
nius, so much elasticity of spirit after the 
pressure of overwhelming calamity—surely 
there is no good thing which we may not 
hope to see attained by the French — 





A LETTER OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'S, AD- 
DRESSED TO AN AMERICAN. 


1o the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Dear Friends: A correspondent of one of 
the Philadelphia papers, in sending the fol- 
lowing letter for publication, remarks: “I do 
not know but you will think this too old to 
repriut. I cut it out of a paper in 1868, but 
think it so noble, that I should not be sorry 
to see it in every woman’s paper, at least 
once a year.” 

This was so in unison with my own views 
that I would like to see it in the Intelligencer, 
as very many of our own young women might 






ever brought any one through more difficulties and 
contradictions than I have had. But I imagine 
those exist less in your country than among ua, so I 
will say no more. 

4th—But to all women I would say, look upon 
your work, whether it be an accustomed or an un- 
accustomed work, as upon a trust confided to you. 
This will keep you alike from discouragement and 
from presumption, from idleness, and from over- 
taxing yourselves. Where God leads the way, He 
has bound Himself to help you to go the way. 

I have been nine years confined a prisoner to my 
room from illness, and overwhelmed with business. 
(Had I more faith, more of the faith which I profess, 
I should not say “overwhelmed,” for it is all 
business sent me by God. AndI am really thankful 
to Him, though my sorrows have been deep and 
many, that He still makes me do His business). 
This must be my excuse for not having answered 
your questions before. 

Nothing, with the approval of my own judgment, 
has been made public, or I would sendit. I have 
a strong objection to sending my own likeness for 
the same reason. Some of the most valuable works 
the world has ever seen, we know not who is the 
author of; we only know that God is the author of 
all. Ido not urge this example upon others, but it 
is a deep-seated religious scruple in myself. I do 
not wish my name to remain, nor my likeness. That 
God alone should be remembered, I wish. If I 
could really give the lessons of my life to my 
country-women and yours (indeed I fain look upon 
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us all as one nation), the lessons of my mistakes as 
well as of the rest—I would; but for this there is 
no time. I would only say, work,—work in silence 
at first, in silence for years—it will not be time 
wasted. Perbaps in all your life it will be the time 
you will afterward find to have been best spent; 
and it is very certain, that, withou* it, you will be 
no worker. You will not produce one “ perfect 
work,” but only a botch in the service of God. 

Pray, believe me, my dear sir, with great truth, 
ever your faithful servant, 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

P. S.—Have you read Baker’s sources of the Nile, 
where he says, he wes more like a donkey than an 
explorer? That is much my case, and | believe, is 
that of all who have to do any unusual work. And 
I would specially guard young ladies from‘{fancying 
themselves lzke lady-supervisors, with their obse- 
quious following of disciples if they are to take 
any great work. 

ae ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO A FRIEND, 
ON THE DEATH OF HER FATHER. 


It is a tale so often told, 
It is a song so often sung, 
Death comes not only to the old, 
He lays bis hand upon the young, 
Just in the prime of manhood’s years 
That father’s soul hath passed away, 
And o’er a new-made grave the tears 
Fall, mingling with the honored clay. 


It is not mine to speak his praise, 

That every tongue hath spoken long— 
The crowning virtue of his days, 

His “love of right, and scorn of wrong.”’ 
Nor is it mine to say how well 

His spirit passed from earth away, 
The heart instinctively can tell 

The closing of a good man’s day. 


He lived as few have lived, he died 
And left behind a shining track, 
Where the worn heart by sorrow tried, 
May see the sunlight streaming back. 
In many a spirit’s tenderest thought, 
His gentle memory findeth room, 
And good deeds that his hands have wrought, 
Speak from the silence of the tomb. 


One chair is vacant, at one hearth 
A saddened group is gathered round, 
Their loss, the greatest loss on earth; 
And theirs, the sorrow.most profound. 
O loving father, faithful friend, 
O husband dear, through weal and woe! 
Thy precious memory still must blend, 
With every wish and thought below. 


Thy counsel’s sage and tender care, 
How shall we miss through many a year! 
Our morning thanks and evening prayer, 
Are sad without thy presence here. 
Yet have we holy thoughts of thee, 
Yet do we feel ’mid cares that press, 
God's love, the widow’s staff shall be, 
And Father to the fatherless. 


Still shall we feel thy presence near, 
Through summer’s long unclouded day, 
When autumn’s leaves are brown and sere, 
And winter holds bis stormy sway, 
Sweet fancies of the bliss reserved, 
For those who know and do God’s will, 
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Shall whisper through each spoken word, 
Thy vacant place in life to fill. 


When o’er thy tomb sweet flowers shall way, 
And wild birds sing above thy head; 
A sacred spot must be the grave 
That holds the consecrated dead. 
And we, who mies thee so, shall learn, 
Such sorrows never come in vain, 
With clearer sight our eyes discern, 
The Hand that takes, to give again. 
a. FF. 5. 


ociicaniiitiliiiaaictias 
From the New York Tribune. 
HOT AIR. 


The season of the domestic furnace has se 
in. This substitute for the domestic hearth 
is now heating thousands of houses that out 
side are fair to look upon, but inside are filled 
with an atmosphere that if it could be seen 
would be recognized as abominable. Its vile 
ness is scarcely perceptible to the nostrils, A 
certain choking sensation that one feels on 
entering such a house from the fresh air, 
dizziness or faintness that assails the visitor 
sitting in the nicely furnished parlor or rm 
ception-room—these are some of the evidences, 

“ We always have headaches for the first week 
or two after the house is warmed” is a cum 
rent family experience. The occupants 7 
get used tosthe hot air; live through it tol 

ably till winter is over, and then wonder why 
they are sick in the spring. 

One of the fallacies about this business of) 
furnace heat is the belief that all danger to” 
health is avoided if there is a pan of water 
over the fire, and the temperature of the 
apartment is not over 70°. Dryness of the 
air in the house, we are told, is especially ex 
asperating to people with irritable throats or 
weak lungs. Yet we send people of just that” 
sort, when we want their health to improve, 
to the driest climates attainable. In the high” 
levels of Colorado, where damp air is never 
of more than a few hours’ continuance, they) 
usually recover. Heat or heated air does not” 
necessarily hurt them, for as a rule a warmer” 
instead of a cooler climate than our own agrees” 
best with these delicate ones. Still it must 
be admitted that the pan of water on the fur 
nace makes the hot air much more endure 
ble; it does not seem so utterly devitalized, s0 
incapable of supporting life, so stifling. It is 
possible that the moisture absorbs something 
from the air, or at all events renders that” 
something less palpable to our senses. The 
well-known smell of coal gas—of furnace gas” 
—is certainly diminished by moistening the” 
air. But is the product any less poisonous?” 

It is worth while to ask this question. 
A French physician of eminence noticed that 
a peculiar class of diseases was prevalent 
among the occupants of certain wards in the 
hospital at Savoy, but not in the other wards, 
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His studies led him to the belief that the 
blood of those “se was poisoned by the 
air they breathed. The symptoms were simi- 
lar to those observed where persons had at- 
tempted to kill themselves by the favorite 
method of suicide in France—a close room 
and a pan of burning charcoal. It has been 
ascertained that the poison in that form of 
suicide is due not to the carbonic acid but the 
carbonic oxide inhaled. Of the two the latter 
is far the more deadly, actirg as a blood poi- 
son. Both gases are produced when hard coal 
is burned in a furnace, but the oxide is chief- 
ly the result when the draft is partly turned 
off after a hot fire has been started. It has 
nosmell. It is not absorbed by water ; hence 
if it gets into the air outside the furnace it will 
not be taken up by steam or moisture.. Next 
came the discovery that this carbonic oxide 
passes through red-hot iron as easily as water 
through a sieve. The French Academy in- 
vestigated the facts, and determined them by 
abundant experiments. Meanwhile the stoves 
of the Savoy hospital had been replaced by 
open fire-places, and the whole train of pecu- 
liar symptoms among the patients disappeared. 
General Morin afterward showed that the 
cylinders of cast iron allowed the gases of 
combustion to pass freely through their sub- 
stance even at a heat much below redness. 
Quite recently Mr. W. Chandler Roberts has 
demonstrated similar facts as to other forms 
of iron. 


In short, the furnace to heat air is very 
little better than the open pan of burning 
charcoal. It sets free the same gases when 
its iron is near a red heat, and fills the apart- 
ments above with more or less diluted poison. 
If the pores of the iron were filled with some 
fire proof glazing, perhaps the escape of gas 
could be prevented ; but nobody as yet, we be- 
lieve, come forward with such an invention. 
Stoves of terra-cotta have been suggested, but 


















certainly have not made thtir appearance’ 


here. Steam-heating apparatus is unfortunate- 
ly rather costly, though every year becoming 
less so. Meanwhile, those who will continue 
to use furnaces may save the general health 
of their households and economise in doctora’ 
bills as to the variety of obscure diseases, by 
observing two rules:—Don’t let the iron of 
the furnace approach red heat except while 
the draft is wide open; and don’t let the 
burning fuel come higher than the lining. 
The furnace under such treatment will last 


longer; which, however, is a doubtful advan- 
tage. 


— 469 


Tuey who know the truth are not equal to 
those who revere it; and those who revere it 
are not equal to those who find pleasure in it. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
FOR FIRST MONTH. 





























| 1875 | 1876 
| Days. | Daya. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 
hOuUrS .....6 @ sercccece coccccccce cesceesocees 6 ll 
Rain all or nearly all day..........ss+s0+ 0 0 
Snow, including very slight falls...... 7 4 
Cloudy, without storms.........+ eececeses 7 5 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ i ll 
Total cccccccccccceccceccee coves cscceece |} 3 31 
1875: | 1876 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of First mo., per 
Penna. Hospital........ccccscececeseseees| 25.92; 38.00 
Highest point attained during month, . 
per Penna. Hospital.........cecceesseees 43.00 | 70.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna, Hospital.........-scceeeeees 3.00| 17.00 
DEATHS. Numb’r.. Numb’r. 
Deatus during the month, being five _ r 
current weeks for each year........ 1789 | 1806 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of . 
the First month for the past 87 years|......... 31.40 
Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1790... ......00.00-|sesseeees 44.00 
Lowest mean of temperature during ‘ 
that entire period, 1857.......ccccccces| socceeses 22.37 
“Oh, how warm!” “ Had we ever such weather 


in January?” with other exclamations and queries 
of like import seem to have been in everybody’s 
mouth. We answer, yes, we have. But before pro- 
ceeding to give details of comparisons with other 
years, we will record some unusual characteristics 
of the month just closed, which it must be admitted 
bas been a remarkable one. A relative of ours in- 
formed us on the 2d instant, that on the night pre- 


vious, the occupants of the second and third stories 


of his dwelling, in the northern part of the city, 


(near Thompson street) were much annoyed by mos- 
quitoes! On the 2d it was positively warm, 68 de- 


grees in some localities. On the 6th, our correspond- 


ent at Osceola, Clearfield county, Pa., informed us 
that a severe thunder-storm had visited that place the 
night previous. Accounts received from Berks 
county report the same thing. 

On the 11th a change of 30 degrees in the tempera- 
ture was experienced, dropping from 50 degrees on 
the day previous down te 20. On the 18th a denre 
fog covered the Delaware river, and for several 
hours navigation was nearly suspended (bear in 
mind, rot from ice, though). Two of our ferry-boats 
collided, and, though, both were well filled with 
passengers, fortunately no one was injured. The 
boats, however, sustained some external injuries. 
One of our city periodicals is responsible for the 
following item published on the 20th of the month : 

“A large-sized butterfly made its appearance 
one day this week in the garden of a resident on 
North Broad street, this city, which is something 
unusual at this time of the year. The insect, how- 
ever, did not long survive, as it was chased and 
killed by the children,” 

The current opinion of the death rate being al- 
ways increased by such unseasonable damp weather 
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as we have just passed through, does not appear to 
have been sustained in the present instance by the 
record as above, viz.: 1875, 1749, and 1876, 1806. 
And now for other comparisons. The temperature 
of 1876 has been equalled or exceeded during the 
past 87 years, as follows, viz.: 


1790, 44,00 degrees. 
1802, 38.00 “ 
1828, 39.00 ’ 
1838, 3800 * 
1843, . 38.00 " 
1845, . . 38.00 « 
er 39.72 « 
1863, . . : . . 38.25 ” 
1870, : 4i0t | 


There are also four years of 36 degrees, viz. : 1850, 
1851, 1869 and 1874; so it will be seen we have 
even recently had very “ mild Januarys.” 

Of the month in 1790 Peirce remarks: ‘‘ The mer- 
cury often run up to 70 in the shade at midday. 
Boys were often seen swimming in the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers. There were frequent showers as 
in April, some of which were accompanied by 
thunder and lightning. The uncommon mildness 
of the weather continued until February 7.” In 1802 
he states: ‘During the last week some trees and 
shrubbery were in blossom.’ For 1828, ‘ Early 
shrubbery and trees were beginning to put forth 
their buds.” Other statements of like character are 
not infrequent. 

J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, Second month 1, 1876. 

Nors.—It is occasionally a matter of regret, as in 
the present instatice, that the necessities of the case 
seem to demand the Intelligencer going to press so 
early in the week. The above was prepared on the 
evening of the first inst., but, of course, had to be de- 
layed until the present week. J. M. E. 











NOTICES. 


“ The Central Employment Association,” with an 
exhausted treasury and an increased demand for 
work, solicits aid. 

Its members visit applicants for Charity or Sew- 
ing before furnishing either. All articles made are 
distributed to the deserving Poor. Donations in 
goods or money may be sent to E. F.‘ Williams, 
President, 617 Franklin St.; Rachel C. Bunting, 
Secretary, 1125 Callowhill St.; Mary M. Scranton, 
Treasurer, 2015 Ogden St. 

The Lecture of Dr. Hartshorne, of Haverford 
College, “A Talk on Health,” will take place at the 
Spring Garden Institute, on Sixth-day evening, the 
18th instant, (instead of the time first announced). 
Tickets gratuitously at the door, or of Jacob M. 
Ellis, 325 Walnut street. 

The next Third-day Evening Meeting will be held 
at Race street, on the 15th inst., at 7 o’clock. 








ITEMS. 


A summer school of Zodélogy will be conducted at 
Cornell University during the coming summer. The 
number of students will be limited to fifty. 


A spPECcIAL despatch to the London Daily News 
from Lisbon announces that the Chamber of Peers 
has voted the abolition of slavery in St. Thomas, 
Gulf of Guinea. 


Apvices from the Cape of Good Hope report that 
the Zambesi Mission have succeeded in placing a 
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steamer on Lake Nyanza. Seven hundred natives 
were employed to carry the vessel past the Murchj. 
son cataracts. 


Tue Khedival Geographical Society, of Cairo 
lately held its first meeting, under the Presidency of 
Dr. Schweinfurth. The Khedive gives to the §o. 
ciety a local habitation, suitably furnished, ang 
also subscribes 10,000 francs a year to its funds.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


A miLL has been erected on the line of the Log 
Angelos and Independence Railroad, Cal., for the 
purpose of manufacturing the fibre of the cactus 
into paper pulp. The experiment has been trieg 
says the Scientific Press, and an excellent quality of 
paper is the result.—Popular Science Monthly, 


Caste telegrams of Second month 34 state:— 
The indications of the eruption of Mt. Vesnving 
are steadily increasing. Prof. Palmieri announces 
that the instruments at the observatory for indicat. 
ing and measuring the eruptions are disturbed, and 
the activity of the crater is becoming daily more 
apparent. A speedy eruption is generally ex. 
pected. 


THERE is a growing sentiment among the people 
of civilized nations in favor of uniformity in coin. 
age, weights and measures, legal codes and postal 
rates. So far as this continent is voncerned, Perg 
has taken the lead in suggesting that a Congress of 
Jurists, composed of delegates from all the Amer. 
ican States, be formed to discuss the means of ac. 
complishing such a result. 


Baroness Burpett-Coutts wrote as follows recent. 
ly to an English farmers’ club, which was trying to 
put a stop tocruelty to trapped game and sma) birds; 


— That men should be charged with plucking the | 


wings and feathers of these most harmless of God’s 
creatures while still alive would seem incredible at 
the present day; but as it appears the destination 
of these feathers is for the adornment of ladies’ at. 
tire, itis nearly time the sense of Englishwomen 
were quickened to the enormity.of the crime, ] 
have already communicated with many of the lead. 
ers of fashion in this country on the subject, and in 
a sympathetic letter which I had from Mme. Louise, 
I regret to learn that, repugnant as is the present 
fashion, there is still a growing demand for it. Eng- 
lish ladies will therefore incur a serious responsi- 
bility and an unenviable reputation for heartless. 


| ness, unless they discard a practice which is at 


tended with so much torture to its innocent victims, 
as this is now shown to be.” 


New Process FOR THE PRESERVATION OF Woop.— 
A new process for the preservation of wood from 
fire and decay has been invented by Messrs. Weather- 
by & Moore. It consists, first, in kilo-drying the 
wood, which deprives it of all moisture and much 
of its volatile turpentine and other inflammable 
matters. It is then put into suitable cylinders, in 
which lime and water with sulphurous acid gas, are 
forced into the pores of the wood under consider- 
able pressure. The wood is removed, dried, and is 
then ready for use. The chemistry of the process 
consists in the formation of a soluble sulphate of 
lime, by means of the sulphurous acid and the lime; 
this crystallizes as a bisulphite, which oxidizes and 
is converted into the sulphate.of lime, or gypsum. 
As this is an exceedingly insoluble salt, it is not 
easily removed from the pores of the wood, and not 
only by its presence protects it as a non-conductor 
of heat, but deoxidizes all matters which are likely 
to prove objectionable as ferments.—N. Y. Tribune, 
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- BROILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
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EEE EE 
’ ERSONS WISHING A HOME IN A WARMER 
FRIEN DS STO s climate can secure comfortable rooms, at a 


pleasant place, by applying to 

















CHEAP DRY GOODS. BOX 109, AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
4-4 Muslins, from 9 to 14 Cents. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
on Flannels. 10, 12 1-2, 14 & 16 Cents. : 
iD Doz. Turkish Towels, at 25 Cents each. Carpenters and Builders, 
60 White Honey Comb Spreads, $1.00. No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
Ballard Vale flannels, from 50 Cts. to $1. os ° 
Fine assortment of Table Linens. (Firat Street above Race Street,) 
Ends of Cassimeres, at very Low Prices. r ee oo 
17 Prs. Mixed Madonnas, 24 in. wide, 60 Cents, JOBBING . 
Black Silks, PURE, from $1.00 to $3.00. "| Mm Smug, Tumurwen gimme 
Calicoes, 6 1-2, 7, 8, 9 and 10 Cents. ly P 
JOHN H. STOKES ————"""S ae a ee ee ee 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. F U R N I T U R E e 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
$.B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GoiurzZes, 
(Suceessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 


ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 


aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@a 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch: 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Pri 
Author of “Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE.ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26 


C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission: Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Ma., 


Soxtcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 


This Institution, three miles South of Coatesville, 
on Pennsylvania Central, and Wilmington and 
Reading Railroads, will commence its Spring and 
Summer tern: on the 14th of Second month next. 
Allthe branches of a liberal education are thorougu- 
ly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 per session of 
Twenty weeks. Ee 

For circulars, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
2m. Ercildoun Seminary, Chester, Co., Pa. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 
China, Glass, and 


Queensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 
extensive assortment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 

ether with a full line of the latest styles of Silver-Plated 
Ware of superior makes. Cheap for cash. 

Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
{7 Opposite the New Post Office. #7} 
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kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
p = made on shipments. 
- PH cha . 
ee LADELPHIA-§ 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and: Lombard Sts., Baltimore, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


9p 823 33 North Second &t., Philada, 
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THIS WILL NOTIFY THE PUBLIC 


That we have put NEW and LOWER PRICES on much of our Stock. 


































THE YEAR’S CLOSING OUT SALE wiLL CONTINUE UNTIL OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK IS S80Lp/ 7 

THH MAIN FACT IS: » 

WwW: have made up Too MANY ORERCOATS and SUITS for this year, and to transfer our Stogy n 

into Cash needed for preparation for 1876, we will make certain sacrifices which will be 003 
parent oN AND AFTER WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER FIRST, when we shall have gone through oy 


Salesrooms afid cut off Profits, and even a part of the cost, from many of our present prices. 





To be very exact in stating this matter, as we do not intend that any advertisement or custom of our hong 
shall mislead the public in the least particular, we think it proper to say, that this Mark Down, whilst it applies 


A THOUSAND AND MORE OVERCOATS, 


A THOUSAND AND MORE BUSINESS COATS, 
HUNDREDS OF DRESS COATS, 


SEVERAL THOUSAND VESTS, 
SEVERAL THOUSAND PAIRS OF PANTS, 


and extends throughout our house, yet there are some lots in which (as they have already been marked a 
close prices) we shall make no change. 


22 






WE DESIRE TO ANNOUNCE THAT THIS IS 


OUR FINAL and ONLY MARK DOWN THIS SEASON, 


So raat NONE NEED WAIT ror Lower Prices. 


THE STEP WE TAKE WILL WONDERFULLY AID THOSE WHO FEEL LIKE ECONOMIZING. 


THE TERMS OF THE SALE ARE THE USUAL TERMS OF OUR HOUSE: 

1.—No Second or Altered Price—Onz Fixep Prices. 

2.—Cash from All, to Warrant Low Prices. 

3.—The Contract on our part, to return money, is a part of the bargain in each case (provided goods 
are returned unworn.) 

4.—A Full Guarantee given for each garment. 

The Stock we offer is all new, and is not “BovenT”’ @P “ WHOLESALE”’ stock, but our own 


CAREFULLY MADE CLOTHING. 


It ‘will -be remembered that our stock always embraces the CHOICEST STYLES Of SUBSTANTIAL GOODS, 


and that every size and sHapr is provided for both men and sors. It will also be borne in mind : 
that there is-but ONE OAK HALL, and ruat is ar THE CORNER OF 


SIXTH--SIXTH--SIXTH--SIXTH 


and MARKET STREETS. 


Hoping for a visit from each reader, and -that our friends will pass this anuouncement. to all 
their friends in the country, 








We are Very Truly, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILAD#LPHIA. 


